THE  PLAY  OF  MORE
ALL       Many, God forbid that.
MORE     Nay, certainly you are.
For to the king God hath his office lent
Of dread, of justice, power and command;
Hath bid him rule, and will'd you to obey.      100
And to add ampler majesty to this
God hath not only lent the king his figure,
His throne and sword, but given him his own
name,
Galls him a god on earth. What do you then
Rising 'gainst him that God himself installs      105
But rise 'gainst God? What do you to your souls
In doing this, O desperate as you are?
Wash your foul minds with tears, and those
same hands
That you like rebels lift against the peace
Lift up for peace, and your unreverent knees    110
Make them your feet.
Now, in the first place, compare Menenius' speech in Coriolanus:
You may as well
Strike at the Heaven with your staves as lift them
Against the Roman state; whose course will on
The way it takes, cracking ten thousand curbs
Of more strong link asunder than can ever
Appear in your impediment. For the dearth
The gods, not the patricians, make it, and
Your knees to them, not arms, must help.
In both passages the comparison of the State with the Divine
Power (an obvious comparison) is followed by the admonition
that subjects should use not hands or arms in rebellion, but knees
in prayer. Two minds, it may be said, might have hit upon that
antithesis independently. True. But how many more times
have we to postulate such coincidences?
Now turn to Richard II, and we shall find further parallels
spread over the last two acts, where Shakespeare is thinking
intensely on the prerogative of the king. More speaks of God>
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